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and connected with the fabulous character of the narrative, 
they impress a conviction of deception and bold imposition, on 
the part of Adams, which we think no one, who examines the 
subject with much interest or candour, can resist. 



Abt. X. The Village ; a Poem. Portland, Edward 
Little & Co. pp. 180. 

We were pleased with the publication of this poem, not so 
much on account of its merit, for we have often read better 
poetry, as because it is doing something towards keeping up 
the practice of the art. We American geniuses have not as 
yet produced very brilliant specimens in this kind, but by re- 
peating our attempts we shall, no doubt, succeed in the end. 

Under this title it is natural to expect some particular 
scene, some stream, fields, church, school house, tavern ; of 
which a definite image is conveyed to the reader's mind — 
some quack, fiddler, pettifogger, justice, clergyman; with 
his peculiar manners and characteristicks so displayed that 
the reader may be introduced to him, and form a kind of per- 
sonal acquaintance. But the author works upon a different 
plan ; he gives a general description of mountains and their 
formation, without intimating that he has any particular 
mountain in view, except by the word " yon," which he uses 
after the manner of Campbell in the introduction to the Pleas- 
ures of Hope, of which an imitation is attempted in the intro- 
duction to this poem. He then introduces the aboriginal in- 
habitants, rattlesnakes, w6men, lawyers and criminal law, 
clergymen and superstition, scandal, party-spirit, &c. with 
some sensible, though rather common-place reflections, all in 
a very general manner. In the table of contents is put down 
«' the lawyer," " the physician," among the items of subjects ; 
but on looking at the pages referred to, we find that no par- 
ticular lawyer or physician is meant. 

We presume that we shall not he understoed to require 
that, in a poem of this sort, the writer should inform us in 
what county his village is situated, and how many miles and 
in what direction it lies from the shire town ; or on what day 
of what month in any particular year, the minister was or- 
dained. We mean to say that the chief beauty and, indeed, 
indispensable requisite, of this sort of poetry, is the lively rep- 
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reservation of objects and characters to the imagination. As 
to essays upon liberty, slavery, law, physick, divinity, and the 
like, they are quite as well in plain prose, and the reason why 
writers make up such things into what they call poetry, is 
that, if they leave their thoughts to be huddled together into 
rectangular parallelograms by the printer, they seem quite 
ordinary and tame, but when they are drawn out in regular 
order, according to the most approved rules of prosody, and 
move with a jingle of rhymes, they seem to make a very pret- 
ty figure, and to be worthy of being looked at. 

The following extracts afford a pretty fair specimen of the 
poetry, and contain less of loose and general description and 
common-place remark, than any other part of the poem. 

" Shallow and deep, by turns, and swift and slow, 
There I behold the winding Saco flow. 
In early spring, when show're increase its tides. 
And melted snows pour down the mountain's sides, 
I've seen it raging, boisterous, and deep, 
O'erflow its banks, and through the upland sweep. 
The farmer's hopes, the lumb'rer's hard-earn'd thrift, 
Logs, bridges, beoins, and boats were all adrift. 
Trees, fences, fields, whate'er oppos'd its course, 
Were torn and scatter'd by th' o'erwhelming force. 

" Along its borders, spreading far and wide, 
The tall, straight pines appear on every side. 
To these thick woods the hardy labourer goes, 
And rears his shelt'ring tent amid the snows, 
His couch the hemlock's twigs, his house-hold ware, 
A jug and basket, fill'd with simplest fare. 
Ye, who indulge in indolence and ease, 
Whom splean invades and moody vapours seize, 
To whom each day an age of trouble seems, 
Whose nights are wakeful or disturb'd by dreams, 
Observe the happy quiet of his rest, 
And learn, like him, by labour to be bless'd. 
Ye boasted epicures, disease's prey, 
Who waste in vile excess your lives away, 
Observe his frugal board, be wise at length, 
And gain, like him, from temp'rance, health and strength. 
With nervous arm, he wields the keen edg'd axe, 
And plies anew, each day, untir'd attacks. 
Till by his strokes the forest levell'd round, 
With prostrate trunks and branches heaps the ground. 
The oxen, faithful sharers of his toil, 
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Drag to the river's brink the heavv spoil, 

Thence floated downward to the distant mart, 

And chang'd from nature's form, to works of art." p. 19. 

" His cumber'd land the sturdy yeoman clears ; 
Fell'd by his strokes, the forest prostrate lies ; 
Its vital sap the glowing summer dries, 
And last the bonfires burn, the boughs consume, 
And spreading flames the hemisphere illume. 
The fresh'ning breezes fan the growing blaze, 
Rear the bright sparks and cloudy columns raise, 
And whirl the storm of rushing fires along 
O'er lighted hills, and crackling vales among. 
Swift fly the birds, as spreads the ruin round, 
The frighted reptiles hide within the ground, 
And all the forest tribes grow wilder at the sound." p. 21. 

Neither these lines, nor any others of the poem, contain any 
bold strokes of genius or delicate touches of art ; yet they in- 
dicate talents which the possessor might mature into very res- 
pectable poetical powers. 



Aht. XI. Jin account of the events, that have taken place in 
Pernambuco since the happy and glonons revolution commenc- 
ed, in the town of the Recife, on the sixth of March, in which 
the generous endeavours of our brive Patriots exterminated in 
this part of Brazil, the infernal monster of royal tyranny. 
Printed at Pernambuco, March 10, 1817. 

Since Europe has ceased to be convulsed, and its agitat- 
ed surface begun to settle into peaceful smoothness, the at- 
tention of men has been drawn to South America j and that part 
of our continent has become the scene of the most interesting 
transactions, that are now taking place in the world. A 
grand spectacle is presented in the extent of territory, over 
which the contest between established authority and newly 
conceived rights is spread — the vindictive violence, with which 
the struggle is conducted— the millions of people engaged 
in the conflict, and the importance of the interests to be de- 
cided upon. We of the United States contemplate these 
transactions with a lively concern. Our example has ani- 
mated the South-American provinces to declare themselves 
independent, and -the times are fresh in our recollection, when 



